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VI. — Traces of the Influence of Plato's Eschatological Myths 
in Parts of the Book of Revelation and the Book of Enoch 

By Professor GRACE HARRIET MACURDY 

VASSAR COLLEGE 

The influence of Orphic doctrines exerted through the 
apocalypses upon the eschatology of the Christian religion is 
generally understood. Professor J. A. Stewart, for example, 
says, " The Heaven and Hell and Purgatory of Christian 
eschatology come not, to any large extent from Jewish sources, 
or from the teaching of the Gospels and Epistles, but mainly 
from the Apocalypses, which are thoroughly Orphic in mat- 
ter and spirit." 1 Professor Stewart holds that the Apoca- 
lypses did not get their Orphism or " Sacramentalism " 2 from 
Plato, but from the teaching of the Orphic and similar 
sacramental societies which existed throughout the world. 
Later, as he thinks, the influence of these societies produced 
a condition of religious belief that afterward lent itself easily 
to the influence of the refined Orphism of the Platonists. 
But it can be shown, as I believe, that the Platonic teaching 
itself influenced, directly or indirectly, the description of the 
New Jerusalem in the Book of Revelation, the metaphor of 
the Lake of Fire, 3 and the punishment of the unclean and 
unholy as well. This influence can be traced also in the 
Book of Enoch, as I shall point out, after discussing some 
verses of the twenty-first chapter of the Book of Revelation. 

The New Jerusalem in this Apocalypse is described with 
the imagery used by Ezekiel and Tobit, when they picture, in 
all its beauty, the city that is to be on this earth. But the 
idea of the heavenly Jerusalem, the counterpart of the earthly 
city, is largely Greek and Platonic. The picture of it corre- 
sponds in feeling to the description of the True Surface of 

1 Myths of Plato, p. 455. Cf. also Dieterich, A., Nekyia, p. 212, " Die Hollen- 
strafen der Petrusapokalypse haben keine anderen Analogien als die unterirdi- 
schen Strafen der orphisch-pythagoreischen Nekyien." 

2 Ib -> P- 2 3 2 - 8 Dieterich, p. 200; cf. also p. 199, note 3. 
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the Earth, where the blessed abide, in the Phaedo myth. 
That earth is of a marvellous radiance, purple and golden to 
behold, has glorious trees, fruits and flowers, mountains and 
stones of polished and transparent gems, — sard, jasper, and 
smaragdus, — pure stones, not corruptible like those here. 
It is like a ball fashioned with twelve stripes of different 
glowing colors. It is adorned with precious stones and with 
silver and gold. The blessed live there in a pure aether, 
and no disease smites them. The gods dwell with men, who 
see them and address them face to face. 

So, too, the New Jerusalem has the glory of God abiding in 
it and men walk in the light of the city's brightness, and the 
throne of God is there, at which the just serve. As in the 
Phaedo myth we are told ical Srj Kal Oewv eSrj re Kal lepa avrol<; 
elvai, so in Revelation r) o-ktjvt) tov Oeov fiera r&v av6pu>ira)v} 
The New Jerusalem is radiant as a crystal jasper stone, is 
adorned with precious stones, and with pure gold. There 
is no death, or sorrow, or toil there. In the Phaedo myth 
those who are deemed to have been godly above others in 
their lives come to the pure mansions above and dwell upon 
(i.e. on the True Surface of) the earth. And those who have 
cleansed themselves thoroughly by wisdom live without fleshly 
bodies forevermore and come to yet fairer mansions. Into the 
New Jerusalem enter only the purified and those who have 
washed their robes clean from the stain of sin. The word 
/caOapfc, which with its derivatives appears often in the 
Phaedo myth, is the keynote of both passages. Cf . Rev. xxi, 
19 Kal f) ttoKk xpvcriov 1ea.6a.pbv o/ioiov vdXq> icadapS), and 
Phaed. HO C ttjv yr)v . . . ex XafiTrporepcov Kal KaOapcorepcov ; 
114 C avco Se ek rr)v icaOapav oiktj&iv. The Oriental imagery 
of the Jewish writer and the clear Greek beauty of the Pla- 
tonic words alike reproduce the Orphic teaching. " Die 
Orphiker sind es die sich allein oder vor Anderen mit dem 
Namen der ' Reinen ' grussen diirfen." 2 The picture of the 
New Jerusalem in the Book of Revelation is clearly indebted 
to Isaiah, Ezekiel, Tobit, and Enoch. If, after a comparison 

1 Cf. Ezekiel, xxxvii, 27. 

2 Rohde, E., Psyche, p. 127; Stewart, Myths of Plato, p. 455. 
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of the passages in question, the Phaedo myth (no C f.) be 
read, it will become evident that the vision of the Greek seer 
has something that the Jewish writers have lacked and that 
this Hellenic spirit is found in the passage in Revelation. 

The punishment of the sinner also in the Phaedo myth has 
likenesses to that pictured in Rev. xxi, 8 rot? Be S«\oJ? ical 
airio-TOis ical i/38e\vyfievo& ical <f>ovevo~i ical iropvois ical <papp,a- 
koI<; ical el&a>\o\ciTpcu<; ical iracri rot? yfrevBecrt to p,epo<; avr&v 
iv T7j Xifivy t-q KaiOfievy irvpl ical Qeiao, 6 tan 6 Odvaros 6 $ev- 
repos. 1 The Lake of Fire appears in the New Testament 
only in Revelation and corresponds to the River of Fire in the 
Phaedo myth. In that myth, " Whoso are deemed incurable 
by reason of the greatness of their sins, robbers of temples and 
those who have oftentimes shed blood unlawfully, or wrought 
other iniquities that are great, them the appointed Angel doth 
cast into Tartarus and thence they come not out at all ; and 
whoso are deemed to have committed sins great but curable, 
who in wrath have violently entreated father or mother and 
have repented them thereof all the days of their lives there- 
after, or who, in like manner have been manslayers, they 
must needs fall into Tartarus, but when they have been there 
one year, the surge casts them forth, the man-slayers by 
Cocytus, and the slayers of father or mother by the River 
of Fire, and when they are carried down and are come to the 
Acherusian Lake, there they cry out aloud to those whom 
they slew or used despitefully," etc. 2 

The grandeur of the symbolic language in this part of 
Revelation is reminiscent rather of the wonderful Platonic 
" intellectualization " 3 of the Orphic religion than of the 
crude and often grotesque and debasing pictures of the future 
life current in the sacred books of the Orphic mysticism. 4 
It was Plato's sustained splendor of imagination and of style 
that preserved the best in Orphism, and refractions of his 
genius may be seen in many unexpected places. " In all 

1 Dieterich, op. cit., pp. 1 74 ff . (list of sins) ; p. 200 (lustral character of fire and 
brimstone). 

2 Stewart, op. cit., pp. 91 f. 

8 Adam, Religious Teachers of Greece, p. 114. * Plato, Republic, 364 B. 
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the great Greek cities of the East there was a rich soil for 
the planting of philosophic doctrine. To our view Alexan- 
dria shuts out all other Hellenistic schools of philosophy ; 
yet such schools existed in many places. At an earlier date 
than the Fourth Gospel, in another work connected with 
Ephesus, the Apocalypse, we find a hint at the Logos theory 
in the phrase " the Word of God," which is applied to the 
many-named ruler on the white horse." 1 

Another apocalypse of an earlier date shows, also, points 
of contact with the great eschatological myths of Plato. This 
is the Book of Enoch, 2 the most important of the Jewish 
writings of its kind, and one which has had the greatest influ- 
ence on the conceptions of Heaven and Hell found in the 
New Testament. 

Professor Stewart has discussed the connection of Enoch 
and apocalypses of the same type " in which the whole mise 
eti schie of the eschatological drama is astronomical," 3 with the 
eschatology of the Phaedrics myth. I suggest the following 
comparisons between Enoch and another eschatological myth 
of Plato, which I think have not been made before, though 
the Greek influences in the passages have been recognized, 
and the book " is noteworthy as being most probably the first 
to mention the resurrection of the righteous and the wicked ; 
to describe Sheol according to the conceptions accepted later 
in the New Testament as opposed to that of the Old ; and to 
describe Gehenna as a final place of punishment." * 

In the myth in the Republic, Er came in his vision to a 
place where he finds Bv elvai j(^d <T ! JiaTe m Heaven and in 
Earth. So the writer of Enoch xvin, 1 1 iSov ^dafia /xe'ya ev 

TOt? (<7TU\0t? TOV TTUpbl TOV OVpdVOV KM, iSoV €V aVTOK) 3 <TTU\oV$ 

rov Trvpos KaraftaivovTa*;. In the vision of Enoch appear 
fiery forms of men: xvn, i icai pe «? riva tottov cnrijyayov ev 
<p (ol 6We?) 6 eVet yivovTcu a>? irvp (f>\eyov ical orav deXwat <pai- 

* Gardner, P., Exploratio Evangelica, p. 390. 

2 Dieterich, op. cit., ch. v. " Jiidische Apocalyptik." 

8 Op. cit., pp. 361 f., 364, 365, 368. 

4 Charles, R. H., Book of Enoch, pp. 26 ff.; Dieterich, op. cit., p. 218; Porter, 
F. C, Apocalyptic Writers, pp. 299 ff. 

5 See Charles, p. 354, for reading. 
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vcovrat, GHTel avOpanroi. So in the vision of Er there are avSpes 
Sidirvpot IBelv. The writer of Enoch beholds the central hill 
of seven made of precious stones, which rise into heaven 
(bcnrep 6povo<; Oeov inrb \i0ov <j>ovicd, Kal fj Kopv<j>rj tov Qpdvov 
inrb Xidov ffair<f>eipov. The Greek seer beholds " a Straight 
Light extended from above through the whole Heaven and 
Earth," olov Kiova /xaXiaTa tt) tpihi irpoo-fepr), \a/x,-7rp6repov Be 
Kal KaOaparepov. This light, as Professor Stewart says, 1 is 
the axis on which the whole heavenly system revolves. In 
Plato this light also binds the heavens together, ^vvBea-fwv 
tov ovpavov and irdaav i;vve%ov ttjv TrepK^opdv. In the Enoch 
passage it is the winds that turn the heaven — iSov tov$ Tea- 
aapas avefMOW rrjv jrjv fiao~Td£ovTa<; Kal to crTepeco/ia tov ovpa- 
vov. They have their station between heaven and earth, and 
are the pillars of the heaven. They turn and bring to their 
setting the circumference of the sun and all the stars, which 
in Plato is the function of the Spindle of Necessity, attached 
to the ends of the Rainbow Column. Beyond the gleaming 
mountains and the pillars of heavenly fire in Enoch is an 
abyss, and beyond that a place with no heaven above, no 
earth beneath, no water, no winged thing, tottos epr)/xo<; Kal 
<f>ofiep6s, a prison for the stars and the hosts of heaven. So 
in Plato the souls go to a place under and beyond the throne 
of Necessity, through terrible burning heat and frost, to the 
plain of Lethe Kevbv SevSpmv tc koI oaa 71) <£ti«. The Hebrew 
writer takes from his Greek source that which has sublimity 
and horror, but little of its calm beauty and humanity. He 
borrows more naturally the river of fire and the place of pun- 
ishment for the sinful stars and angels, from the account 
of the caverns of the earth, Pyriphlegethon, the Acherusian 
Lake and the punishments in Tartarus. 2 He gives hope that 
the elect may some day eat of the fragrant tree and live a 
long life on earth with no sorrow, or pain, or trouble, or 
calamity to touch them ; and in the latter part of the book 

1 Op. cit., p. 167. 

2 Dieterich, op. cit., p. 33, " Wer das oben Angefuhrte kennt, kann keinen 
Augenblick im Zweifel sein, dass an solchen Stellen griechische Vorstellungen zu 
erkennen sind." 
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he teaches that goodness, joy, and glory are prepared for the 
spirits of those who have died in righteousness, and that sin- 
ners shall enter into burning fire. But he has missed the 
spiritual beauty of Plato's theory of the salvation of souls, 
which is set forth in connection with the " lofty 1 terrestrial 
Paradise of the Phaedo Myth, — the ' Islands of the Blessed,' 
in the Gorgias Myth, — the to, trepl yijv of the Phaedrus Myth, 
and the heaven, or oipavai, of the Myth of Er." The writer 
of Enoch has got from Plato some eschatological notions, 
destined to play a great r61e in religion thereafter, but he has 
the letter, not the spirit. He remains a Jew ; whereas the 
writer of the Apocalypse which has been admitted to the 
Christian canon shows in the splendor of his vision of a 
heavenly city where all are pure that he has grasped the 
great idea that Plato got from the Orphics, and set forth 
so wonderfully in the Gorgias myth, of personal salvation 
through purity of life, and "that it is an inner and not an 
outward purification which makes a man fit to come into the 
presence of God." 2 

1 Stewart, op. cit., p. 107. 2 Gardner, P., op. cit., p. 319. 



